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HOT  has  all  the  fascination  of 
a  newly-discovered  country 
found  nestling  among  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  with 
Nepaul  and  Tibet  for  next 
door  neighbors.  It  is  now 
(1905)  a  little  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade  since  Miss  Annie  Budden 
and  Miss  Martha  Sheldon,  M.  D.,  missionaries 
in  Pithoragarh,  decided  on  an  exploration  in 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  locating  a  mission 
station  in  Bhot,  which  they  believed  might 
become  a  key  to  hitherto  impregnable  Tibet. 
They  had  a  trying  march  of  four  days  beyond 
Pithoragarh,  when  they  reached  Darchula,  “  the 
fire-place  on  top  of  the  mountain,”  beside  the 
rocky  banks  of  Kali  Gange,  one  of  the  favorite 
camping  places  of  the  Bhotiyas.  Here,  they 
decided,  would  be  a  good  center  for  opening 
work,  and  made  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  some  property. 

On  their  return,  within  a  few  days,  three  of 
the  very  best  native  Christian  workers  volun¬ 
tarily  went  there  from  Pithoragarh,  and  Dr. 
Sheldon  came  to  America  on  health  leave, 
which  lasted  about  eight  months.  When  she 
returned  to  India,  she  learned  of  her  appoint¬ 
ment  to  “the  regions  beyond” — Bhot.  Through 
the  energy  and  persistence  of  Miss  Budden,  a 
building  site  had  been  obtained,  and  a  contract 
let  for  the  building,  Miss  Budden  herself  super¬ 
intending  the  laying  of  the  foundation.  On 
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account  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  people, 
who  occupy  in  summer  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Upper  Bhot,  and  in  winter  the  lower  heights 
and  villages,  she  decided  that  two  houses  were 
a  necessity,  and  that  the  workers  would  have  to 
move  with  the  people  in  order  to  influence 
them.  She  therefore  selected  a  site  for  another 
bungalow  in  Chaudas,  their  summer  encamp¬ 
ment,  five  thousand  feet  higher. 

Early  in  the  year  1895,  Dr.  Sheldon  bravely 
went  to  her  appointment,  —  nine  marches  from 
the  nearest  European  station,  Almora,  and 
thirteen  marches  from  the  nearest  railway 
station  on  the  plains.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  band  of  native  workers,  and  an  army 
of  twenty-three  coolies,  the  only  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  One  of  the  helpers  was  a  native 
Bhotiya  girl  whom  Miss  Budden  had  taken  in 
three  years  before,  when  an  epidemic  had 
carried  off  nearly  all  her  people.  She  was  the 
interpreter  in  pioneering  the  new  mission. 
What  was  Dr.  Sheldon’s  surprise  and  joy  to 
learn  subsequently  that  Puti  was  a  pure  Tibetan 
and  not  a  Bhotiya.  A  comfortable  little  bun¬ 
galow  was  found  up  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the 
very  site  Miss  Budden  and  she  had  selected  two 
years  before,  though  the  mountaineers  had  said 
that  the  gods  and  goddesses  who  resided  in  the 
rocks  would  never  let  the  Christians  come  there. 

The  Bhotiyas  have  no  written  language,  but 
by  writing  down  phrases  every  day,  as  well  as 
in  other  ways,  in  about  six  months  from  her 
advent  among  them  Dr.  Sheldon  had  translated 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  since  then  her  translation 
of  the  gospels  and  Methodist  hymns  has  been 
of  great  value  in  the  development  of  this  region. 

Not  a  shadow  of  the  baneful  purda  life  of 
the  plains  touches  the  women  of  Bhot.  They 
are  cheerful  and  industrious,  and  lead  very  free 
and  independent  lives,  marrying  from  choice 
at  any  age  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  or  remaining 
unmarried  without  disgrace.  Owing  to  preju¬ 
dice  against  teaching  girls,  it  is  difficult  to 
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establish  schools,  but,  finally,  as  the  women  sat 
before  movable  looms,  dexterously  weaving 
blankets  and  cloth  for  garments,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  caring  for  the  babies  playing  about, 
Dr.  Sheldon  sat  down  in  the  dust  among  them 
and  just  began.  She  opened  little  schools  in 
this  manner  in  four  villages,  although  she  found 
it  no  easy  task,  she  says,  to  capture  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  Nature,  and  keep  their  attention  fixed 
on  books  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  with  so 
many  rival  duties, — driving  the  cattle  to  pasture, 
weeding  the  fields,  amusing  the  baby  and 
spinning  wool.  All  that  is  best  in  their  lives, 
their  industry  and  naturalness,  is  preserved,  but 
instead  of  worshipping  the  devil,  devatas  and 
evil  spirits  they  are  taught  to  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Now  Miss 
Sheldon  has  the  joy  of  seeing  girls  whose  edu¬ 
cation  thus  began,  continuing  it  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schools. 

Thus  for  two  years  at  this  far-distant  outpost 
did  Dr  Sheldon  labor,  cut  off  almost  entirely 
from  other  workers.  But  with  her  native 
helpers,  with  whom  she  considered  herself 
highly  favored  to  live  in  such  close  relations, 
she  was  busily  engaged  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions,  with  the  manifest  approval  of  God  in  the 
movement.  She  also  found  exercise  for  her 
professional  skill,  and  treated  as  many  as  1,500 
patients  in  a  year,  being  successful  from  the 
first  in  getting  the  people  to  give  fees  for 
medical  service  almost  beyond  her  expectations. 

“  Peeps  into  Tibet,”  and  going  to  conference 
are  the  events  of  her  life.  The  first  time  that 
she  went  to  conference  after  coming  to  Bhot, 
she  stopped  at  Chandag  Heights  for  a  visit  to 
Miss  Mary  Reed,  so  well  known  as  the  mis¬ 
sionary  to  lepers.  The  conference  that  year 
was  held  at  Moradabad,  the  place  where  in 
1888,  Dr.  Sheldon  began  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Here  she  received  a  companion, 
Miss  Eva  Browne,  whom  the  Deaconess  Home 
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at  Muttra  reluctantly  gave  up.  Dr.  Sheldon 
was  delighted  to  have  some  one  who  could 
speak  her  own  tongue.  “  It  is  so  good  to  have 
her  with  me,”  she  wrote.  “  When  the  wonder¬ 
ful  boxes  come  from  home,  I  have  some  one  to 
whom  I  can  say,  ‘  Isn’t  it  nice !  ’  ” 

All  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  held  for  years  on  the 
veranda  of  the  little  bungalow,  preaching, 
class  and  prayer  meetings,  Sunday  school  and 
Epworth  League,  besides  a  Christian  boys’ 
school  in  the  morning,  and  one  for  women  and 
girls  in  the  afternoon.  They  now  have  a  little 
church.  Children’s  Day  is  observed  with 
familiar  exercises,  and  on  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  Puti  made  a  short  speech,  which  was  the 
first  time  that  Christian  instruction  in  the 
Tibetan  language  had  been  given  in  public  in 
Darchula.  The  Bhotiyas  all  understand  Tibetan. 
At  the  quarterly  conference,  the  infant  church 
took  a  step  towards  self-support  in  providing 
for  a  pastor-teacher.  Monday  evening  there 
was  a  unique  wedding,  when  Puti  was  married 
to  a  promising  young  man  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  crowd.  It  was  planned  to  send  this 
young  couple  to  the  extreme  border  to  open  a 
school  among  the  Tibetans. 

In  1897  Dr.  Sheldon  and  Miss  Browne  made 
an  extensive- itinerary,  visiting  all  the  villages 
in  Upper  Bhot,  and  taking  another  “peep  into 
Tibet.”  Dr.  Sheldon,  the  previous  year,  had 
penetrated  Tibet  from  the  India  side  farther 
than  any  missionary  had  gone  before.  On 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass,  she  found 
shrines  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  some  of  the 
men  accompanying  her  added  a  stone,  and 
spoke  the  name  of  their  gods  ;  but  with  the 
native  Christians  she  shouted,  “Yesu  Misah 
Ki  Jai !  ”  (victory  to  Jesus)  thrice  repeated, 
thrilling  two  continents  with  her  trumpet  call 
from  the  “roof  of  the  world.”  They  then  went 
down,  down,  over  beds  of  snow,  down  into  the 
golden  sunshine  of  treeless  Tibet. 
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On  this  second  Tibetan  excursion  there  were 
nine  Christians  in  the  party.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  buying  food  of  the  Bhotiyas,  and 
at  times  they  were  touched  by  their  unexpected 
hospitalities,  regaled  with  hot  buckwheat  cakes 
and  honey  in  the  villages,  and  presented  with 
dried  meat,  turnips,  etc.  At  one  time  they 
met  one  of  the  doctor’s  former  patients,  who 
brought  them  fresh  milk  and  another  luxury  — 
good  potatoes. 

Their  progress  was  so  peaceful  and  undis¬ 
turbed  that  they  were  quite  confident  of  enter¬ 
ing  Taklakot,  where  the  Raja  (king)  lives. 
After  penetrating  some  five  miles  into  the 
forbidden  land,  and  within  three  or  four  of  the 
fort  Taklakot,  one  morning,  before  they  were 
up,  four  men  came  from  the  Raja,  demanding 
to  know  their  business,  and  telling  them  the 
Raja  was  coming  to  see  them. 

He  never  came,  but  toward  evening  the 
revenue  collector  appeared,  and  implored  them 
to  go  no  further  and  endanger  his  life.  They 
promised  and  departed  next  day.  The  officer 
said  they  were  the  first  zenanas  who  had 
crossed  into  his  country,  and  he  could  not  make 
out  what  it  meant.  The  coolies  helped  them 
sing  hymns  to  the  Tibetans,  after  prayers,  and 
translated  as  Dr.  Sheldon  preached.  They 
gave  cards  with  texts  in  Tibetan  to  the  officer 
and  others,  and  sent  a  packet  to  the  Raja. 

Sometimes  these  brave  women  have  been 
over  into  Nepaul  to  hold  a  Sunday  school. 
Here  entrance  is  not  forbidden,  if  they  return 
the  same  day.  In  1898,  having  obtained  tacit 
consent  from  the  Nepaulese  lieutenant  stationed 
at  Darchula  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Nepaul, 
they  went  a  three  days’  march  on  to  a  trading 
camp  for  Bhotiyas  and  Nepaulese  They 
crossed  the  Kali  river  on  a  swaying,  hewn  pine 
log,  with  the  rushing,  icy  water  below,  but  first 
had  to  wait  their  turn  with  a  long  line  of  loaded 
sheep.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  they 
came  to  a  beautiful  mountain  stream  filled  with 
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delicious  trout.  The  coolies  caught  some,  and 
they  were  a  great  addition  to  their  table  in  the 
wilderness.  Before  eating,  however,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  black  uniform  and  red  tur¬ 
ban  of  one  of  the  lieutenant’s  soldiers'.  He  said 
the  place  they  were  making  for  was  out  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  they  must  return. 

The  mission  as  operated  by  these  two  women 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  principle  of  self- 
support.  In  1899,  having  made  the  wilderness 
to  blossom,  they  were  enjoying  grain  from  their 
fields,  and  garden  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages, 
turnips,  beets,  peas,  artichokes  and  potatoes, 
which  thrive  prodigiously  with  the  heavy  rain¬ 
falls.  The  peach  trees,  too,  had  begun  to 
bear.  They  were  enjoying  fresh  butter  and 
cream  and  milk  from  their  two  cows,  which 
they  had  brought  up  to  Chaudas.  Down  at 
Darchula  they  had  bananas,  guavas,  tomatoes 
and  corn,  but  that  farm  had  been  longer  under 
cultivation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century,  Dr.  Sheldon 
and  Miss  Browne,  with  a  party  of  servants  to 
carry  their  tents  and  firewood,  again  set  their 
faces  towards  Tibet.  After  reaching  the  Lipu 
Pass,  about  17,000  feet  high,  the  safest  and 
easiest  of  the  four  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
they  made  their  way  toward  Taklakot,  but  they 
were  discovered  and  ordered  out  of  the  country 
that  day.  They  had  pitched  their  tents,  and 
after  breakfast  had  Sunday  school  with  the 
men.  They  told  the  officers  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  travel  on  Sunday.  They  would  leave 
early  Monday  morning,  tut  not  before.  Strong 
men  were  stationed  as  guard  over  them,  but 
at  night  they  slept  sweetly,  and,  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  broke  camp  early  and  climbed 
the  pass,  stopping  now  and  then  to  pick  and 
press  rare  flowers,  the  edelweiss  and  others, 
and  meeting  streams  of  Bhotiyas,  with  their 
loaded  sheep,  the  “ships  of  the  mountains.” 

These  two  plucky  missionaries,  whose  heroic 
work  is  adding  a  chapter  to  history,  actually 
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did  step  foot  into  Taklakot,  Tibet,  July,  1902, 
disguised  as  Bhotiyas.  They  were  discovered 
and  told  to  make  an  expeditious  departure,  but 
protested  that  they  were  foot  sore,  and  the  next 
day  was  Sunday.  Watchmen  were  stationed 
over  them,  and  the  next  morning  early  they 
were  compelled  to  leave.  Miss  Browne  says: 
“  After  partaking  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  cake 
fried,  and  arranging  our  loads,  we  seated  our¬ 
selves  on  the  latter,  and,  facing  the  company  of 
Tibetans  and  Bhotiyas,  we  held  a  service  on 
the  Sabbath  in  this  benighted  land.  Beginning 
by  singing  a  hymn,  we  afterwards  read  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  Tibetan.  The  men 
seemed  to  understand,  and  repeated  the  words 
to  one  another.  We  also  told  them  that  all 
men  are  sinners ;  but  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
died  for  our  sins  and  risen  again.  Then  we 
bowed  and  prayed  for  the  people  around  us, 
and  for  the  country  we  had  been  permitted  to 
enter.  There  was.silence  while  we  prayed,  and 
we  rose  with  thankful  hearts  that  we  had  been 
enabled,  even  in  this  feeble  way,  to  witness  to 
the  Son  of  God.” 

This  Tibetan  trip  repaid  them  in  a  practical 
way,  however,  for  after  trying  in  vain  to  secure 
a  teacher  of  the  Tibetan  language,  they  found 
a  Lhassa  man  who  was  willing  to  come  to 
Chaudas  and  instruct  them  in  his  native  tongue, 
Tibetans  are  quite  as  chary  in  teaching  Euro¬ 
peans  their  language  as  in  giving  them  access 
to  their  country,  and  if  done,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
limbs  or  life. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  remarkable 
opening  of  Tibet,  so  that  it  is  the  “  Closed 
Land  ”  no  longer.  On  its  outskirts  to  the  ea«d 
and  the  south  missionaries  have  been  waiting 
and  hoping  for  an  entrance,  and  now,  with  a 
treaty  signed  by  the  grand  Lama  and  the 
British  invader,  it  cannot  be  long  before  our 
vanguard  of  two  Methodist  women  shall  have 
their  hearts’  desire  fulfilled.  Pray  for  Tibet 
and  the  work  of  these  dauntless  missionaries. 
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